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UISCBLEAN YT. 


FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


REMARKER. No. 1. 
SLANDER. 
“ The purest treasnre mortal times afford, 
Is—spotless reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay.” 

Iw taking a review of the vices that have agr 
tated and convulsed the moral character of a Civ- 
lized world, in both ancient and modern times, 
there is no one, perhaps, more perfectly detesta- 
ble, mean and pernicious, than that of Slaader.— 
Few, very few, who have arrived at years of ma- 
turity, but have. in a greater or less degree, ex- 
perienced the fatal effects of the infamous propen- 
sity amovg the human species for backbiting.— 
Thousands, from the very summit of ease, ailluence 
and contentment, have been prostrated even to the 
dust by this deleterious vice. Families, once unit- 
ed by all the bonds of love aad affection, have 
been cruelly separated and reduced to the ex- 
tremest misery, in consequence of this propensity. 
From the mevidian of their glory, men, by the 
envenomed sting. of slander, are thrown into the 
shades of darknces and. despair, And to this ruth- 
less butchery of character, wives can date the 
loss of their husbands—husbands the enmity of 
their wives—parents the disebedience of their 
ehildren—ehiliéren the neglect of their parents— 
brothers and sisters are separated—the dearest 
ties of friendship and love are veat asunder—the 
fpirest and houpiegt argapects amiblasied, wither- 
ed and nipped in the morning of their bloom. 
The slanderced person, however innocent, is de- 
ice by persons who 
ussert pretensions to superiority in morals, charac- 
ter or society; and the hitile greet ones who wish to 
ape the manners of their pro/: 








eerted and shunned as a pestile: 


‘ 


low their example. He is pointed at with the | 


finger of scorn and derision—persecuted without 
to) 


mercy by all those little, uarrow contracted, sel-| 


fish minds who are ambitions of having the honor 
of loading a falling man, and sicken at the idea of 
superior excctlence, 
magnitude, are too great for them to surmount, if 
they can eventually accomplish the ruin of the 
eharacter or happiness of a fellow creature. 

"Amidst the woods, the leopard knows his kind; 

The tyger preys not on the tyger brood; 

Man only is the common foe of man.” 
Such indeed, is poor human nature—such the pas- 
sions that animate the human breast—such the 
base prostitution of (he image of the divine Crea- 


tor, and all noble, manly sentiments at the altar of 


this infamous practice, that man is by comparison 
degraded to a state far beneath the brute creation. | 
Let the slanderer, after he has gratified his feelings | 
in uttering all the rancourous, accrimonious as- | 
persions which can generate in the blackness of} 
his heart, against the characters of his fellow crea- 
tures, place his hand en his mouth, and his mouth | 
. . ] 
in the dust, and exclaim, unclean! unclean! 





The Portuguese Ambassador in London is said | 
to have lately received a despatch, the seal of 
which had evidently been broken, and a part of, 
the conteuts stolen. 








a superiors, fol.) 


No difiiculties, of whatever ; 


| FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


REFORMATION. No. 1. 
Mr. Epirorn—I have reas with much pleasure 
tand real satisfaction the ehservations contained 


thropist en * Reformation.” 


otry and fanaticism.—There is no doubt but the 
stand you have taken in this case, will create you 
many enemies for a season, Lut truth will eventu- 
ally triumph, and the most Ligoted of the votaries 
of this celebrated * Reformation” system, who are 
now very industrionsly appheing to vour name the 
epithets of “ apostate” and “ deist,” yea, even 
“\ infidel,” will, in the end, bawell satisfied of their 
present delusion and infatusfion, and will ascribe 
to you the honor ef having f reseen. and predicted 
what they have found to their cost to be true, but 
had not sufficient penetvratior. at the time to discov- 
r. An experienced weat) erwise can generaily 
understand the usual signs and forerunners of 
storms and calms. Rheumaf’s and gouty subjects, 
from the encreasing acute.ss of pain, have also 
a foreknow'edge of approapaing storms; and the 
common observer like myse', not probably from 
any knowledge of the future changes in the atmos- 
phere, ar from experienetagehe foreboding pains 
of the rheumatism or gout, but from some little 
knowledge of human nature, and of circumstances 
attending such cases, can easily foresee the vroba- 
ble consequence of ail the over-exertion that is now 
making to effect wonders and miracles in some 
societies not yet particularly mentioned, that have 
een heretofore celebrated for spiritual favors.— 
it is certain, the period for the “Reformation” fe- 
iver is now arrived—every engine that can be 
brought into operation in such cases with success, 
has been tried—Fanaticism, in all its various forms, 
is Making its ravages in most of our churches and 
Societies; yea, inio the very hearts of our families. 
We already perceive its eflects in the relaxation 
of our servants in their domestic duties, for the 
purpose of attending upon the more important bu- 
siness of recitations ; forsuch has become the unac- 
countable itching or fever tor public speechifying 
or argufying, that our kitchens, cellars and garrets 
are converted into Romana forums, for the parpose 
of studying attitudes and proper phrases to operate 
upon the minds, or rather fancies, of us poor sin- 
ners. O, tempora, O, mores! O, young damsels! 
how bewitchingly sweet and pleasant are these 
dear “ Reforiations.” It is by no means “untre- 
quently the case, that we see boys and girls, and 
even men and women, hurried by the enthusiasm 
and frenzy of the moment into professions of the 
most sacred nature, without any thought of their 
future ability to support such professions conscien- 
tiously. ‘The natural consequence of alli this is, 
that alter a few short months pass away, the ardour 
of their feelings having become reduced to their 
former level er equilibrium, they, to their no small 
moristication, find they have been dupes to the 
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in the 33d and 34th nurebers of the Philan-’ 
A‘though from the or tenets for which they have pledged themselves 
popular frenzy of the times, it is possible your ex- 
ertions may not be attended @ith the success they| rience, to their most poignant regret, teaches 
merit, still itis a consolation '9 some to know, that! them that all is a ‘sounding brass and a tinkling 
there is at least one individuct in this respectable’ synbol.”.—'1 heir knowledge of * pure and undefil- 
community, who dare oppcse himself to the ma- cMiereligion has been but superficial, and all their 
levolence ofa phalanx of iusfuriated zealots, for, fo 

the purpose of rescuing som portion of our Citi-| what eyery reasonable person expected—the illu- 
zens from (to say the least o¢ it) superstition, big-| sions of an heated imagination! In this state, they 


| designing and unprincipled.—They have unthink- 

ingly and publicly made declaration of their belief 
‘and faith in their conversion and the canse they 
have espoused, and their thorough determination 
to * fivht manfully the good fight,” and to press for- 
ward against all obstacles in support of the doctrine 


—but alas !—a short space of time, and fatal expe- 


* drcams” and expectations have proved to be, 


| dis@bver themselves on the brink of a precipice, from 
which it requires their ulmost exertions te prevent 


them from falling into the dark gulf beiow. They 
have made engagements and professions from 
vhich they cannot recant, without subjecting them- 
selves te the scoffs and sneers of theif former as- 
sociates, and the most cutting sarcasms and re- 
proaches of their late companions in religion.— 
“They have been placed in the balance and are 
found wanting.” The inevitable consequence is, 
they become, what every honest man holds in ut- 
ter detestation—confirmed Ilypocrites. Few, very 
few, after this grand epoch of their lives, arrive 
to that perfection that would entitle them to be 
associated with Pope’s “noblest work of God.”-— 
Could there be any thing of consequence said with 
truth in favour or justification of these instanta- 
neous, short lived—half way—time destroying— 
money wasting—family disturbing—night walking 
—-hand squeezing—peace breakiny=-experience 
telling—lght ‘ dreaming”’—story relating—con- 
versions, | would by ne means attempt to throw 
the least obstacle in their way—but | have seen 
ihe futility of ever anticipating any permanent 
good to result from partial and forced “ reforma- 
tions.” ‘The leaders for a season, by pronouncing 
anathemas of the most horrid kind, and represent- 
ing to the trembling sinner, his impending danger 
from the wrath of an offended God, who, according 
to their most popular description of him, is like a 
roaring ‘ lion seeking whom he may destroy”—1 say, 
by such means, they may possibly frighten many, 
and convince but few. ‘There are many other in- 
consistences in these raging * reformations,” on 
which, had | time or ability, { should make some 
further comments, but at present shal! close with 
the following remarks :—When I see the leaders 
of these celebrated “ reformations” bedecked in 
the best of European cloths, cut ia the “ pink of 
the mode,” with every regard to elegance and 
laste, professing to be the bumble, disinterested 
followers of the meek and lowly Redeemer, de- 
claiming and animadverting with the greatest vic- 
lence upon the vanity and folly of dress and atteii= 
tions to exteriors, I am led to say, thinks [to my- 
self—precept is a good thing—example better— 
but good pastures make fat calves. 
OBSERVATOR. 
Sao ee 

The Pritish Government has issued orders for 
more indulgencies to be granted the iphabitants 
of the Ionian Islands. 


A new caravan of nearly 460 Germans, has just 
leit Frankfort for Holland, from whence they will 





embark for the Brazils. 
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FROM TNL BROOKLYN OB*ERVER. os 
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ff new Mathematical Computation o the Elect. | 


A clergyman preaching in a ne eighboring town. | 
instating the number of felect, declared it to be his 
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opion, that no more than one in a Mizi0Nn of the| THE FINE ARTS. 
human race would finally be saved. A gentleman Odjections to the Fine rts states i Rkimdiie ged a | 


{ 


slate observed if there | Despotisins—Pr omlive 


who was one of his 


were not more than ten persons to be saved out of | 


the Untied States, his chance would be so small 
that he could not afford to pay a minister for 
preaching. ‘This coming to the clergyman ‘ears, 
he cailed on the gentleman, with a view of having | 
a reconciliation. And to ebtain it, observed that he 
wrote the sermon in a hurry, and that be inserted! 
the word mzlZzon —that thinking afterwards that he 
had state a the number to be lost too high, he al- 
{ered it by inserting the word thousand in lieu of 
million, (a very trifling alteration) and in reading 
his sermon he did not attend to the caretyeand 
read million. his not satisfying the gentleman, 
and others complaining that it was but a hg lot- 
tery, ghere there were a thousand blanks toa 
prize, the clergyman, (no doubt fearing the®@loss 
of his salary) soon after delivered a discourse, in 
which (we presume on a new calculation) he 
stated that in his opinion, something more thaa 
half the human race would finally be saved — 
Whetier this persuaded the gentleman to coatin- 
ue his support, we have not ascertained. 
Query.—How long would it take this accommo 
dating clergyman, under the influence of so pow- 
eriul a monitor as the appaling spectre of a reduc- 
ed salary, to become a Universalist, provided his 
liberality should increase in the same arithmetical 
proportion in future ? 
= 
FROM THE (nosTow) PALLADIUM. 
TAX ON LITERATURE . ‘3 VDSCIENCE. 
In the e report of business in the City Counc il, the 
last week, | cbserved that Mr. Russell had given 
nolice that, atthe next meeting, he shouid move tor 
the appointment of a jot committee to inquire 











Vartue, Liberty and | 
Glory in a Republie—Pe at Tita ~ Ga mnitative Art| 
— Portrait Paintine—t amily ‘Pieces—. Mr ; iia 
LEY, the Artist—Recommended to t he C itizens. 


Some men, more cautious than wise, aes set} 
themselves up to judge of the future from a re- 
iview of the past, without considering the eternal 
tendency of our existing institutions to preserve 
the republic from licentiousness in the provinces 
of taste, have been of opinion, that the moment | 
we, asa people, direct our attention to these pro- | 
vinces, and afford encouragement to the arts, that) 
moment we cease to be a free people; that mo- 
ment we ee destined to witness the dawn ot des-| 
potism, and a revival of all the extravagancies of 
the Last. Away with the arts, they. Our in- 
stitutions are forever secured to us by the iree-| 
dom of the Press. Of what possi ‘bl e service is e}-| 
oquence, when 1 hp may be communicated by an| | 
elfectual mode that fakes off the restraint of fea ir? 
They who cannot rete bey can now write, and 
mankind receive the advantage of their wisdom 
without the torture of affectation. ‘There isa ten- 
dency in all communities, when they have arriv- 
ed to a certain point of their progress, to relax 
the strictness and firmness of their discipline. 
Let that period never arrive with respect to us. 


¥ . . . m ) ® f 
Let all the works of the artists, of the poets, of 
il 
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. WW rivers Of Nove D5 Oi the writers of plays, pel 


’ . ° . *4 , ° 
place don their faneral pile, as a gloricus sacritice 


to the goddess Liberty. The fire will purify! 
the earth. "hey are all of them the concemi-' 


ments which tyrants use to divert their subiects. | 
Whatever diverts, ceases to philusophize, and 
ay 


whatever takes aw 


a 


y 
the reflection of the people, 











into the expediency ot exempting from all tax, h- 
cences granted for the exhibiti on or delivery of 
Literary and Scientific Lectures and single speci- 
mens oi the Fine Arts. 

This tax bas attracted notice in several of our 
City Papers, and by those who have noticed it, if 
is much deprecated, yet Lam of opinion there is 
not amore judicious clause in our Act of Incorpo- 
ration, than the one — authorises it. ‘dhe 
small tax of fifteen dollars paid by Mr. Everet 
clearly shews the cto | ju thy snt of our Corpora- 
tion. ‘These fifteen dollars, | believe are for fifteen 
lectures, and had they not beea considered as ben. 
eficial to our citiz ans, it is probable the tax would 
have been near iReen dollars for each. 

The tax in question is to be levied on all exhi- 


lessens the stability of the republic. 

‘This is atl an error. Is our government a des- 
potism ? Is our President a despot? Are we his! 
slaves? It is not so. Besides, there is not an in- 
Stance upon record where the fine arts have led 
to despotism; tyranny in the government has al- 


! ~ . 14 


W ays dri iven men to tne fine arts asa solace. st 





was under the despotism of ihe Caesars that Vir- 
gil wrote. It was the tyraany of the Popes whici 
produced the immortal works of Raphael, of An- 
gelo and the Caracei’s. The tyrants had set firm- 
!y on their thrones before the artists had chosen 
their subjects. Ihe fiattery of des potism was the 
security which genius gave to power for the Ihb- 





bitions where mouey is taken for admittance, and 
was any exc eption made. if would soon Jead to the | 
abandonment oj the whole system. ‘Chere caa be 
no fairer subjects of taxation than strangers who} 
visit our City to take money for eens us, and 
should the tax touch seme of our own citizens, | 
think there is no cause of complaint when it is so 
light as in the case mentioned, CITIZEN. 


ANIMAL P VEL. s" ONENON 
A very singular circuinstance occurred at the 
bagiosing of this week, at the Chemical Tavern, 
in Sir ‘TP ho mas's Buildings, inthistown. An inmate 
ef the house, whils! eating a botled egg, perceiy- 


ed something hard within, which, upon examin 


tion, was found to be another egg. 1 erfectiy iorm- | 


ed, three quarters of an inch in lengih.—-.7 ile 


A “Life of the Marquis of Londonderry,” and 
“Life oi * v tiudson Lowe,” have been publishe 
tm Enolaud. 


a 
| 
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erty of exerc sing its rights. ‘Uhe are three 
eternal things which a republic or oi {o secure 
tothe people. Every republic, except ours, has 


endeavoured io do it. but in vain. ‘These three 
ave Liberiy, Glory, and Virtue. ff t yout take away 
cloqrence irom Liberty, you take away its chiet 
slay. Eloquence Ina : pi blic is alw. sa youl 





power than the freedom of the press. If you 
iake it away from Glory, yon make Glory.to con- 
sist in the mere art of butch ry. li you Separate 


from Virtue those ign 1S Bs h are excited in the; 
mind of mun upon viewing the immortal works of 
is divine | 





y . . " 
{ the artists. vou remove from it all that 


ine 





in its nature. ‘Chat man who can view the! 
ii Pranstige ration piece of 5% iph: Ci, Ol Nil ej 
ed . e ‘ . . a) *,? 

West's * Picture of Christ healing the sick,” with- 


out pecegnizing the celestial features of Christian- 
° H 


the new or 


der of virtues. is net a man of virtue; I hesit 
not 2 say it, he ts the stave of vice. 


{ 
r.| ity, and the majesty and loveliness oj 
the fine arts lead to Virtue, and 








In are pu lic. , 3 | 
istrengthey tue prmciples of a iree government. 


tants of slavery. They are aii of thei the instra-j5 


They do not operate as an exclusive power 
Vhey have their checks in the liberty of the 
press, and in the education of the people. Virtue, 
in a republic, is not a monopoly to any single pow- 
er. ‘There are many to which she distributes her 
laurels, and they are all about equal in her esteem. 
Lhe aris have their limits. ‘hey cannot move 
beyond them. If they were injurious, which they 
jare not, they might forever beat about the pillars 
of our Consti tution, whic h God has rendered im- 
moveable, but in vain! Their existence is coeva! 
with that of liberty, which is eternal. 

On the other hand, in a ry otism, the fine arts 
destroy virtue and liberty, by making the acts of 
tvrants fea d, and their persons the objects of pro- 
found ee As there is here only one power, 
they are used merely as an instrument. The ty- 
ant is looked up to, as directing each movement, 
;and the Arts, and every thing elise, become a mo- 
|nopoly to his will. 

Our galieries of the Arts do not now present 
those or rand panoramas to the eye of man which 
they will two ages hence. The march of venius 
has commenced under the happiest auspices. ‘The 

goal is yet undiscovered, Buonarotti bequeathed 
his genius to West, and Reynolds, his pencil. A 
Guido has arisen in Aliston ; in Morse, a Sanzio 
Stuart, Sargeni and Copley are of the family of 
Rubens. Who shall pull aside the veil from the 
future? Who? Posterity. hey shall enter with- 
in. What, O Inteilect, will they Lehold there! 

Painting is an imitative Ari, and depends less 
on original Creatious, than upon the recollections 
of the past. It inane largety irom the present. 
ifistory furnishes much to aid it. Poetry, the 
drama, works of imagination, ~ n to the mind of 


‘the artist an infinite yariety of subiects. The Va- 


> 


tican, by the order of the Popes. was decorated 
with ‘Historic Pieces, taken trom the Scripture: 
hakspeare wrote not only for the siage, but tor 
the Artists. 
The works of Sir Walter Scott have furnished 
live huadred ahes is, which at this moment, are 
exercising the skill of the artists of Europ 
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There is, in fine, a sacred allianee, a divine har- 
mony established between all the aris, which con 
iributes, in a variety of ways, by a necessary de- 
velopement, to the glory of the human species 
The desire of handing down our persuns to pos- 
terity is perfectly innocent; nay more, it is a du- 
ty which every virtuous parent ought to discharge 
for the sake of his children. li is a sacred legacy 
bequeathed to them by his affection. No one 
should ever dare exhibit his face to those who 
survive him, who does not wish that his actions 
should be remembered. It would be the cause- 
less perpetuation of infamy. The ancient Romans 
beheld the busts of their ancestors, and their souls 
were touched with the love of giory and the ad- 
imiration of their deeds. A most noble example 
for future ages! Melmoth recommends a family- 
piece, of which the design should be taken from 
the ancients. "his borders very near upon affec- 
tation, or down-right pedantry. Nature should 
always speak out her own innocent language, and 
the accompaniments be adapted to the age in 
which we live. A familv-piece, if the design is 
good, is always preferable to single portraits. A 
portrait inay be nore admired for iis dignity and 
spirit, but a groupe of human being, piaced to- 
gether on the canvass, glowing with life, is a pic- 
ture for an angel to gaze at. What can be more 


i 
} 
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interesting than the Family-piece of Washington, 
by West, 6r than that of William Penn, which re- 
minds us of the s implicity of the primeval age? 

1 have here a word to say of Mr. Hinkley’s Por- 
traits. Mr. Hinkley professes to be an artist 
Now, we have no pretentions to that character, 
or to that of a connoisseur in the fine aris. We 














know no more 
meant by the terms “ corregiosity,” “ Venetian 
tints,” “chiaro oscuro,” &c. &c. But without any 
of this knowledge, which may be very requisite to 
an artist, every person in society is, or ought to 
be, a correct judge ofa portrait. A portrait is not 
like an historic piece. St telis no story. ‘There 
are no anachronisms to correct—no unities to pre- 
serve—no national dresses to study—the whole ar- 
tifice consists in a correct outline—ia the proper 
management of lights and shades—in a deep but 
even colouring—in a strict attention to the cos- 
tume of the day, and finally, in the secret mystery 
of lighting up the whole countenance with the! 





same expression and intelligence as beamed in that | 
of the living original. ‘This is all tbat the artist can 
accomplish in a portrait. Judging thus far, Mr. 
Hinkley, merits unquestionably, a high rank in the | 
class of American Artists. His efforts evince an ex-' 
quisite delicacy of conception, and a luxuriant fancy, ' 
combined with a deep knowledge of the principles | 
of his Art. In his piece,taken from the last scene | 
of * The Revenge,” “the hand of the master is! 
fairly visible,” and the promise undoubted of ulti- 
mite success in the dificult department of dramat- 
ic painting. We hope that he will be able to ac- 
complish his design of furnishing a little gallery of 
original pieces for the purpose of exhibilion, and 
that gentlemen and ladies who have a regard for 
their persons, and for the world they are sooner 
or later destined to leave, wili not fail to manifest 
it by putting to the test the pretensions of an art- 
ist of acknowledged geaius and taste. 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
[concLupen ] 
DR. JONNSON SS GENTUS. 

Tr foundation of greatness is profound genius. 
Education, care and indistry, raise the superstruc- 
ture. Great minds, like fertile soils, bring forth 
spontaneonsiy the richest productions; these are 
arranged, improved and polished by the labours of 
art. Genius, as distinct from art. may be com 
pred to striking resemblances in nature, though 
it may be best discovered by its effects. It is 
sometimes similar to lightning, as distinguished 
from the common blaze of a fire. It sometimes re- 
sembies the rushings of a forcible, full and mighty 
torrent, instead of the meanderings of arivulet; it 
supports the stateliness and grandeur of the ele- 
phant, pierces and soars like the eagle, pours 
forth its productions in abundance like the fertile 
waters of the Nile. It may be analytically divid- 
ed into two kinds; the genius of invention, and 
the genius of improvement. Both start from 
memory as their storehouse, but when they sep- 
arate, their offices are distinct. The first sends 
out the imagination upon remote discoveries; the 
last is content with strengihening, enlarging and 
polishing what is already discovered; the first 
glitters with the brilliancy of wit; the last is in- 
virorated with strength and profoundness; the 
first directs its productions to the fancy; the last 
offers its researches to the understanding. John- 
sou possessed the more solid excellencies, and 
may be classed among those writers, who have 
jess fancy and more judgement, although he was 
enriched with aw astonishing share of each. 
Hiis memory was tenacious and comprehensive, 
and his reading was extensive and desultory ; he 
of course collected and retained all the beanties 
that he foemd, and found many of every kind. 
lic seldom took his pra to write, tiilhe had form- 
ed and polished his ideas, and could brine forth 
from his memory, at once, ail the materials of his 
composition; hence the astonishing rapidity with 
which he wrote many of the papers of the Ram- 
bier, when (he last exigency pressed him. He 





-ed with accuracy whatever was appropriate and | 


l eclipses their brilliancy, not on account of any 


‘lcealed treasures from the bottomt, han to glitter 
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“Life of Savage,” at a silting; he wrote “ The | 
False Alarm” in the space of twenty-four hours, | 


than any other person what is'wrote forty of the printed octavo pages of tle jis an elevation fo his wit, that never descends te 


sport with werds and grovelling séntiments. {ft 
partakes of the depth and severity of his other 


and formed in his mind the ideas, aod measure of powers, and is not only brilliant, but keen and 


seventy lines of the “ Vanity of human Wishes’) piercing. 
| often sparkles in his works, particularly bis light- 


in a day, without setting one of them upon paper. 
His judgment, though sometimes sullied by preja- 
dice, was nevertheless clear and correct. It was , 
never formed without a very thorough iavestiga- ' 
tion; yet the investigation was often made with 
such rapidity, that the final decision seemed to be 


His conversation was full of it, and it 


er productions; and in those works, which from 
their nature did not admit the sallies of wit, the 
deficiency is often agrecably supplied by humour, 


‘a still nobler, and far different power of (ie mind; 


for wit consists only in alteration; but humour 


net so much the result of experience as of intui-' consists in invention; humour expresses a thing 


| 
} 
' 
| 


tion. He glanced his penetrating eye into the 
confused chaos of human characters, and human 


‘affairs, and the objects of nature; and discriminat- ; 


| 


whatever was irrelevant to the subject he con- 
templated. Without the common advantage of 


| external sense, he separated, with the poet’s ken, 
what is grand and what is beautiful in the scenery 


of nature; what is right and noble, and wrong in 
human conduct; what is solid gold, and what is 
sordid tinsel, in the style and sentiments of au- 
thors. 

Few, perhaps no authors, who ever wrote, dis- 


! 
j 


completely; wit leaves something for the imagin- 
ation to supply; humour is of spontaneous growth ; 
wit is produced by collision, and cannot exist 
alone. He cannot be called an universal genius, 
but he attempted many things, and performed 
them in the most happy manner; he possessed a 
great variety of powers, almost equally balanced, 
and displayed vast stores of learning, judiciously 
arranged. 

In Philology, in Morals, in Criticism and Biog- 
raphy, Johnson never was surpassed by the sons 
of men. Antiquity cannot boast his equal; neither 
has any of the moderns attained to his grade of 


played such a noble expansion of soul. He al-; perfection. We, in these ends of the earth, gaze 

ways examined his subject in all its parts; laid) at that bright star in the East with increase of ad- 
= , . . . i . . 

down its great lineaments; unrayelled all ifs in-} miration. 


tricacies; attached it to its relations; exhibited it) 


in its dark and in its light shades; in its impressive 


and pleasing colours; in those situations in which | 








MARL AD, 
In this town, last evening, by Rev. Mr. Whi!.’.er, 
Mr. Wiiertam Ross, of this town, to Miss Eurza Larpp, 


. > ae orres 1a { i r] j , 
it might arrest the attention, or convince the | or Westport. 


reason; rouse the sensibilities, or awaken the! 


passions. One of Johnson’s happiest talents was) 
his power of illustration. His illustrations are! 
frequent, but always appropriate and elegant, not 
hurdened- by circumlocution, and having all the 
force and meaning of vulgar illustrations, without 
their openbluntaess. The solidity of his productions ) 
want of imagination, but becanse he was oftener | 
pleased to dive than to swim; to bring up con- 


npon the surface ;—not because he displays less 
foncy, but because he gives more exhibitions of a 
-pofound and discriminating judgment, than other 
dlustrious writers. On account of the deficiency 
of some of his external organs, he had not an ex- 
quisite relish for the Fine Arts, and the metaphy-! 
sician would, probably, attribute it to this circum- 
stance, that the power of his imagination was not 
eqnal_to that of his understanding. Yet, his mind | 
was so full of imagery, that he might have been 
perpetually a poet, and it was perhaps owlng to 
youth, inexperience, or inattention, that his imag- 
ination was displayed in his poetry, not so richly 
as in his prose writings. 

The style of Johnson’s prose writings has been 
censured as inflated; and the indictment is not 
without proof. His style was ofien laboured into 
ease, and polished into elegance. As his thoughts 
were always great, so the words, in which he 
clothed them, were ponderous aud sonorous ; and 
the sentences in general are much balanced by 
high sounding epithets. So the grandeur of a 
torrent tumbling over craggy precipices, is atiend- 
ed witha stunning noise; and the thundering can- 
non, whenever it is efficient, sounds its report. ‘b ii 
style of “ The Rambler” is guite oriental, and is. 
often swollen into uneven protuberances; but in 
what productions shall we tind ease and elegance 
more happily united, than in the * Preface to 
Shakspeare,” or the * Lives of the Poets?” That 
Johnson possessed a correct taste, need not be ob- 
served; for this power is always the result ofa dis- 
criminating judgment and a jertile fancy. His 
wit did not turn so much upon tudicrous combina- 
tions of words, as upon the resembiances of re- 
mote ideas. All his thoughts are great, aad there | 











In Dartmouth, by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Jon. 
ATHAN Kina, candidate preacher, to Miss Sanity Crock. 
er, danghter of Mr. Jostua Crocker. 

In Rochester, by Charles Hooper, Esq. Mr. Anner 
Maruaway to Miss Sopuronra Bisour—6th inst. by 
(he same, Mr. Janez D. Brrees, of Rochester, to Miss 
AsENATH Pience, of Middieborough. 

In Tiverton, by the Rev. Mr, Coleman, Mr. Anrae 
Him Brown, to Miss Armrea Mancuesren, daughter 
of Capt. James Manchester, : 

In Little Compton, by Elder Peckham, Mr. Witt 
A. Coitins to Miss Exviza Mancuaesrer, both of this 
town 

In Swanzey, Mr. George W. Anthony, of Somerset, 
to Miss Eunice Buffington, of the former place. 

In North- Bridgewater, Mr. David Cebb, jun. mer- 
chant, to Miss Abigail W. Packard—Mr. Charles Gur- 
ney to Miss Lonisa Crocker, 

In North. Providence, Mr. Freeman Cushing, of Fal- 
mou'h, to Miss Catherine Brown, 

In Newport, by the hey. Mr. Eddy, Mr.Davin Sur- 
rings, of New-Sedtord, to Miss Apay HicHarpson, ot 
Newport—\ir. Isaac Sisson to Miss Ann linap, botia 
of Portsmouth. 
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DIL, pe 

Ja this town, Istinst. Miss Hannan Kina, aged 16, 
eldest daughter of Mir. Obatiah King. ' 

ln Jdurtmouth, Sth inst, irs. Cynrura Tlowranp. 
aged 30. wile of Mr. Bradtord Howland. 

In North- Bridgewater, 2d inst. Mrs. Emilla How- 
ard. aged 37, wie of Mr. Apollos Howard, 

In Little Compton. Miss Haunah K. Gray, daughter 
of Nathaniel Gray, Fisq. 

In Portsinowth, suddenly, Mrs. Susan Chase, aged 28, 
wife of bin, James Chase, and daughter of Mr. Tho’s 
Rk. Congdon, of Jamestown. 

In Newport, 31 inst. Walter Nichols, Esq Naval 
Officer of that port, aged 72—Mr. Jostua Baricer, jun, 
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SHIP NEWS. 


a 





PUR OF NEW-BEDIECKYL, 
ARRIVED 

Jan, §—Sloops Milo, Delano, Baltimore; Express, 
Wing, do. 

}!th—sloop Uitor, Trish, New York. 

Entered—Sch, Charles, Chase, from Alexandria, 
bound ta Newport and Providence. 

Cleared—Ship & Witham Eliza, Sprague. for Pacifie 
Ocean, whaling; ship Qrigon, Swiit, New York, 
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POETRY. 
VUE SHIPWRECK, 
The following extract from a description of a ship- 


wrecis by Lord By ron, exceeds any thing of the nadie te 
our languace. 





T half past eight o’clock, booms, hencoops, spars, | 


& Andall things, fora chance, had been cast loose, 
That still could keep affoat the straggling tars, 
Vor yet they strove, although of no great use ; 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars, 
The boats put off o’°ercrowded with their crews ; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 
And, going down head foremost-——sunk in short. 


Then rose froin sea to sky the wild farewell; 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 

Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

Aad strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hashed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 








—ANALECTA., 


WOMAN —The following idea of the torma- 
tion of Woman, is extracted from a Treatise, en- 
titled Philosophia de (Univers, written by Du- 
pont De Nemours.—Perhaps amore eloquent and 
delightful description never came from the pen of 
mia. 

* Among the p.anis, the flower which is destin- 
ed to produce fruit, | have formed in the most 
agreeable and brilliant shape, and finished with 
the nicest skill, Woman shail be the flower of hu- 
man kind. 

Come to me, all ye elements of beauty, of grace, 
virtue, sensibility, beneficenee, and gentleness, 





form the magnetic pole. 


the son. 








ed. 





acter and feelings of this gentleman. It occurred 


just arrived. 


seemed no hope of remedy or relief except from 
the efforts of the individual who had so recently 
Fpassed through a sad and similar ordeal. 

With prompt beneficence, Mr. Wallack set the 
limb, remembering (as he had too much cause) 
what he had himself endured. Rut willing as 
were his efforts, he was kept in anxious appre- 
hension of their result; nor could this be relieved 
until the ship arrived at her destined port. 
then, how gratified must he feel to tind that his 


piest effects have been produced by his surgtcat | 
treatment, and that his patient will soon regain 
the full and perfect use of ber limb. We are per-| 
suaded that this result must give rise to a pleasure 
truly sympathetic in bis mind, and we are also 
persuaded that it will raise still higher in public 








estimation than ever the individval to whom his, 
patent and her friends owe so much.—.V. Y. Gaz. | 
= Sls | 

FROM THE CATSKILL RECORDER. { 


Flovio.—The withdrawal from before the pui- 
lic of one who has taken so largely of its honors, 
and who gave the strongest hope that much was 
yet in store for its approbation, is asubject of true 
regret. ‘he inyuiry is often made why it is se— 
why the early indication of a gift for poety, so| 





combine and arrange yourselves to please and en- 
chant. Man I could form afier my own image ; | 
for Woman } have no model, but in bright fancy. 
Let her be the most perfect of visible creatures, 
and if she can, the most happy. 

Lether heart beat witha livelier pulse than that ; 
of man. Let her live more in less time, and yet 
that she may enjoy alonger career. She shall 
be good and useful to her last moment. 
bless three generations. 
happiness of her lover, of her children, and even 


} 
| 


spect. 
sense rapid affections. Let her slender foot be| 
proper for the dance, and her white hand to be- 
stow caresses. Let her forbear to employ them 
profusely in the swift course, and in labours too 
severe. Let her elegant form and round limbs 
display and inspire temptation in all their move- 
ments. Let them be covered with soft satin, not 





to be touched without inflaming the daring hand.;f only cultivate the art at intervals. 
eves be the mirror of her soul, in| er so far forfeit my independence as to turn author 
which the observer shai! read an indulgent and af- | and depend upon so precarious a means of subsist- 
| ence. 
the ground, let them betray her secret w ishes.-— | exertions ior future support.— Poetry cannot sup 
Let her breath diffuse the perfumes of the peach.| port me. Law can, if i devote my whole time to 
‘it; and this | must do in order to become distin- 
' guished in the profession. One or the other must 
be sacrificed. ‘There are but two roads before 


Let her fine 
fecting kindness; even while she drops them on 
Let the gentle down be spread upon her cheeks ; 


let them be coloured by an expressive yermillion, 
which, in the emotion of a tender thought, ingen- 


vous shame sholl diffuse, even over her brow, | 


let her enchanting bosom represent: leads to independence 


modesty. 





rare and undoubted, should net be permitted to 
ripen into the fullness of its promise ;—and a ven- , 
erable friend of our’s and of the poet, adds, * 


not full strange, that he of Parnassus should have | mesctisleaseis cave) 


rejected the honored bays of his own mountain?” 

These occurrences, and the further consideration 

that even the private history of the poet. who has 
; i ; 


will be our apology for giving the excellent rea-| as ipay prefer it, 
of her grandchildren ; and in each varying age let sons of the poet in his own language, and for bring-| who may entertain dou 
the tenderness she inspires be mingled with re- ing betore the public the contents of a private and 
Let her delicate nerves convey to every | familiar epistle to ourselves. | 
——*It is all in sober earnest, I assure you,: Of Pey. Joxy. 


| 


and not the whim of 2 moment. You will admit! 
the propriety of my resolution yourself. The 
merits of the case are as follows: It is a moral im- 
possibility to attain eminence both in Poetry and in 
Law. 1 should hate being only above mediocrity 
in either—I cannot become a poet of distinetion if 
l would nev- 


I have no fortune, and rely upon my own 


v 





me, and my pride compels me to choose that which 
it is with deep and strong 





skill has been pronounced complete ; that the hap-| 


| 
| 
| 


- / 
Now 


r 


r 
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‘the celestial globes, of which a rose-bud shall ‘regret, end with a melancholy feeling and falt 
Let st offer to desire its, heart, that I resign the lyre, and give up the hope 
first enjoyment—its first nourishment to infancy ;! of wearing of Parnassus-and the Aonian laurel. 
and let man ever remain in doubt whether it has: But so it must be. 
most contributed to the happiness of the father or | 
Let her long ringlets, flowing and yet! 
bound, serve at once toso many charms as the the season for the most part has been very mild. 
veil and the ornament; let them be the shelier But now winter seems to come ‘in all the dreadful 
of the new born infant, and when chance, but more 
when affection, shall divide them, let the lover 
feel asif along with them the heavens were open- 


_ + 


It is fortunate for the children of poverty, that 


array of storm and cold; its clouds ride aloft in an- 
ger, and its winds rush by, speaking terror as they 
pass. We pity those who must feel its blasts 


| through the braken window and gaping apertures 
Mr. WALLACK.—We record with great satis- , of shattered tenements. 
faction an incident highly meritorious to the char-; wealthy to display the magnanimity of generous 


Now is the time for the 


hearts. Now is the time for benevolence to do 


oa board the ship Columbia, on her late passage | her sacred work; to look round among the hovels 
from Liverpool, by which vessel Mr. Wallack bas | of wretcheduess and despair, and taking her light 


tS 


A few days after the ship had put | of determined good, alight in the midst of them 
to sea, a lady on board had the misfortune to fall, with blessings on her wings. 
and break her leg—this distressing accident hap-| at this season of suifering add to the horrors of 
pened during a most tempestuous gale, and there, want; but let kindness hold out her hand of relief, 


Let not indifference 


aud smooth the knitted brow, and dart a ray of 
sunshine upon the darkened heart ef afliction— 
Then will the poor subjects of destitution bless 
their benefactors with a grateful remembrance. 
whose names will live in posterity, and whose ex- 


amples alone may enlist others in charity’s hallow- 
ed cause. 
ble recipients, in their turn, to extend the same 
mercies to those who once relieved and com/orted 
them.—Sulenm Gazette. 


It may be, too, the part of these hum- 


Four Bells have lately been baptised in Paris, 
hey are to be placed in the monusiery of the 
emple. ‘Their baptismal names are Louis Maria 


’ 


Benoit, Stanislas ‘Lherese, Xavier Antoineite, and 


Charles 


c 
( 


? 
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COM 
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op the evening of the 


| 


Llizabeth. The benediction was pro- 


1ounced on their brazen throats, by the Archbish- 


p of Paris, and the King and Madame D’Ango:t- 
eme stood Sponsers., 


-——— = 


Uneanity Loner in Nantucket he! its first annuad 
munication on Monday evening, 16th ult—The 
owing oficers were daly electe¢—and installed 

; 25th.—R. W.H. M. Pink- 


art yer ‘ 4 i 
mam, Master.—JV. C. Cushman, S. W.—IV. b 


Hinckley, J. W.—Isaac Coffin, Treas. W. H. Gard- 


ner, Sec.—S. B. Morse, S. Tham Vy i: Hart, J. Dm 


i 
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' ha 
Let her| become identilied with the national pride and proposes continuing at Col. 
Let her constitute the | character, is the commonproperty of the country, weeks more: 


'T. G. Clapp, Marshal.—J. Shearman, 8. S.—W. 


Pitman, J. S—Geo. Cannon, Chaplain.—J. 


rit. eiderhold, Tiler. 
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DOCT. APPLETON, 
HAVING received very liberal encouragement 
“in the practice of Dentistry in this town, 
Nexson’s Hotel two 
; or will attend at the houses of such 
For the information ef those 
bis of the efficacy otf his 


A 


mode of practice, he offers the following 


CERTIFICATE, 
Wiuraker, Dr. Wo. C. Wuitrince, 
yak. and Dr. Atexanxorn Reap. 
This may certify, that Doct. Isaac H. Aprirron 


has operated ip our familes as Surgeon Dentist. 
fo our enlire satisfaction.—Ilis method of opera- 
tion is not only easy and safe, but in our opinion, 


r 


very much contributes to ihe preservation of the 


Peeth. We respectfully recommend him to the 


citizens of New-Bediord and vicinity. 


JONA. WHITAKER. 

WH. €. WHITRIDGE. 
| ALEXANDER READ. 
New-Bedford, Dec. 27th, 1822. 
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TERMS OF THE PIHLANTHROPIST : 

Two Dollars and Fifty Ceuts per annum, payable 
ialf-yearly an advance. . . 
Orr Ali lettere to the editor must be post paid, 
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